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EEPEBSBNTATION IN THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSEM- 
BLY PEIOE TO THE EEVOLUTION. 

BT C. H. LINCOLN, HARRISON FELLOW IN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

In a consideration of the causes of the revolution in Penn- 
sylvania one can but notice the close correspondence be- 
tween the dissensions which were dividing America from 
Great Britain and those which were in like manner alien- 
ating certain parts of the colony from the original counties 
along the Delaware. Just as the differences in customs, in 
race, and in religion made the American colonists distinct 
from the governing classes in England, even before their 
immigration to the New "World, so the Germans and Irish 
of Western Pennsylvania were from the date of their settle- 
ment distinct from the English Quakers of the East; and as 
differences in economic interest served to widen the breach 
between America and England, so the hardships of frontier 
life and trade connections with Maryland intensified the 
original hostility between the Delaware and Susquehanna 
Valleys. In another way also the conditions were similar. 
As the governing classes in England were alienating the 
cities of London and Liverpool, and so raising up allies to 
the American cause, the social and commercial aristocracy 
of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania was arousing an 
enmity among the populace of Philadelphia which was to 
contribute largely to the movement against the oligarchical 
government of the Assembly. There can be no doubt that 
many of the reasons which induced America to throw off 
the British connection also induced the Susquehanna Valley 
to throw off the control of the eastern Quakers. 

In one respect, however, the parallel between colony and 
empire fails. The dissatisfied portions of the province were 
represented in the Colonial Assembly, but America elected 
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no members of the House of Commons ; and since the lack 
of Parliamentary representation has been considered as the 
cause of the revolution against England, it may be worth 
while to examine with some care the connection between 
revolution and representation as it is illustrated in the in- 
ternal history of Pennsylvania. Franklin, in his exami- 
nation before the House of Commons, expressed doubt 
whether a few seats in Parliament would satisfy American 
aspirations, and a century later an English writer (Mr- 
Bgerton, in his "British Colonial Policy") has given the 
same opinion ; but while the latter finds the basis for his 
reasoning in the conditions existing within England her- 
self, the former had no need to search elsewhere than in 
his own colony for excellent proof of his statement. 

The original charter of Pennsylvania had provided for 
the recognition of the people in two ways : first, by a Gen- 
eral Assembly of all the freemen in the province, and, sec- 
ond, by the election of a representative body in whose 
choice the counties should act as units. By the frame of 
government of 1682 the Council was to consist of seventy- 
two members elected by the people, and the Assembly was 
to be a gathering of all the freemen. It was, however, pro- 
vided that for this General Assembly there might be substi- 
tuted a smaller body of from two hundred to five hundred 
members, annually chosen by the freemen at the same time 
and place as the Council, and under such regulations as the 
law should determine. Because of the loss of labor occa- 
sioned by the assemblage of all the people, the alternative 
allowed by the frame of 1682 was adopted in the following 
year, and it was provi'ded that the Council should consist of 
three and the Assembly of six members elected by the free- 
men of the several counties. Thus, as a result of this 
transition, there was substituted for the unlimited democ- 
racy of 1682 a representative government under which each 
of the six counties was given equal powers of election and 
rights of representation. 

Although the number of members elected by the indi- 
vidual districts was changed during the period of crown 
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government, the equality of counties was preserved in both 
Council and Assembly until, by the Constitution of 1701, 
the former ceased to be a representative body, and had 
no share in legislation other than that of advising the 
governor. No alteration in principle was made in 1701 by 
the new Constitution regarding the manner in which the 
Assembly should be chosen. It provided that the Assem- 
bly should " consist of four persons out of each county, of 
most note for virtue . . . yearly chosen by the freemen 
thereof;" and that these Assemblymen were intended to 
fairly represent the people seems to be presumable, for the 
" Stile of Laws" was to be " by the Governor with the 
assent and approbation of the Freemen in General Assem- 
bly met." (Constitution of 1701, sec. 2.) As yet there was 
no cause of jealousy between a majority and a minority of 
the counties, and therefore these divisions were still treated 
as equal representative units. It was felt that the three 
lower counties on the Delaware might not act in harmony 
with the northern divisions, and in order that the local in- 
terests of each might be attended to without causing a 
dead-lock in the Assembly, it was provided by the Constitu- 
tion that " if the representatives of the Province and Ter- 
ritories shall not hereafter agree to join together in Legis- 
lation, ... in such case" the three lower counties on the 
Delaware may act in legislation for themselves, and " the 
inhabitants of each of the three [remaining] counties of this 
Province shall not have less than eight persons to represent 
them in Assembly . . . and the inhabitants of the Town of 
Philadelphia . . . two persons to represent them in As- 
sembly." (Constitution of 1701, sec. 8.) As had been ex- 
pected, there was an increasing lack of harmony between 
the north and south in the following years, so that in 1705 
the anticipated separation occurred, and the Assembly by 
law increased the representation of the northern counties as 
the Constitution had suggested. (Statutes at Large, Vol. 11, 
p. 212.) So long as there were but three counties in the 
province and the population of Philadelphia remained 
small, there was little, if any, injustice in this act, nor, until 
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the interests of the city became distinct from those of the 
counties, would these provisions excite opposition. With 
the growth of the western settlements and the increase in 
population within the city, the inequalities of representa- 
tion became noticeable, and accompanying the neglect of 
western interests by the Assembly and the aristocratic ten- 
dencies shown by the dominant faction throughout the east- 
ern counties, antagonisms were aroused which never quieted 
until those inequalities were removed. 

In much the same way as the county members in Parlia- 
ment combined with the members from London and Bris- 
tol, or even with the mobs of those cities, against the oli- 
garchical faction which controlled the Commons, so the 
members from the western counties of Pennsylvania united 
with the two Philadelphia representatives, and later with 
non-voting elements throughout the east, against what 
was considered a partial and unequal system of govern- 
ment. In like manner we may imagine that any Ameri- 
can members whom Parliament might have admitted into 
the Commons would have united with the county members 
against the government, and, if incapable of thus forming a 
majority party, would have retired in disgust to the colonies 
and there overthrown the British control as the ill-treated 
people of Pennsylvania overthrew the eastern oligarchy. 
For a clear understanding of the movement in Pennsyl- 
vania we must, first of all, disabuse ourselves of the notion 
that the government of the Assembly Avas a free govern- 
ment. The same words which Burke used in regard to 
Parliamentary control of the colonies were equally appli- 
cable here. The government of the State by the three 
eastern counties might or might not have been the best 
government for the province. Of that any one, then or 
now, has the right to judge ; but, whether good or ill, it was 
not free government, for of that, as Burke said, the people 
themselves were the best and only judges. 

The ruling classes in the three old counties felt that they 
best knew what the interests of the colony demanded, and 
from the time when the Delaware opposition had been sat- 
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isfied by a grant of leave to withdraw, they determined that 
no other faction in the province should endanger their own 
control. To secure this object it was necessary to prevent 
Philadelphia City, where many of the early immigrants 
settled, becoming a power in the colony, and the western 
counties, as they increased in number and population, from 
electing a majority of the Assembly. If possible, a coa- 
lition between the city and the west must also be pre- 
vented ; and although it may be doubted whether the later 
dangers of such a combination were ever fully present in 
their minds, the eastern Assemblymen surely took care to 
provide against such dangers as they arose. In the east the 
danger was from the number of people, in the west it was 
considered as due to the number of counties ; so that means 
were taken to keep the number of voters in the city of 
Philadelphia at a low figure, and in the west to erect new 
counties slowly, if at all, and to restrict their representation 
in the Assembly. Thus, in the city the suffrage qualifica- 
tion was the possession of fifty pounds in personal property 
or a free holding, neither of which was easy to secure, while 
in the counties there was substituted for the latter quali- 
fication the possession of fifty acres of real estate, only 
twelve of which need be improved. As this was not a 
difficult qualification,^ the voters of the counties increased 
more rapidly than did those of the city, and while the city 

' The meaning and value of the qualification for suffrage in the coun- 
ties which was in force after 1718 can be seen from the recognition of 
land values given by the act of 1763 raising money for the Indian war. 
For the purposes of taxation cultivated lands were to be rated at three- 
fifths of their yearly rental value, and in accordance with this estimate 
improved marsh meadow land in Philadelphia County was to be held at 
from thirty to ninety pounds a hundred acres, and in Bucks and Chester 
Counties at from thirty to sixty pounds. Thus, even in the east the 
twelve acres of improved land required for voting in the counties might 
have a rental value of but three pounds twelve shillings, and a real 
value of six pounds. To this there must be added the value of at least 
thirty-eight acres of unimproved land ; but it is doubtful if an inhabitant 
of the counties, especially in the west, where values were much lower 
than in the east, need be worth over six or seven pounds to be able to 
qualify as a voter. 
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members were often found in alliance with the western dis- 
contents, it was more apt to be the Philadelphia town 
meetings and the later Associators which really expressed 
the popular sentiment, for these were gatherings of all the 
people. 

Although the idea of property is occasionally mentioned 
during the early colonial history as a basis of suffrage which 
would prevent political power going westward, the system 
of few new counties and small allowances of members was 
the method adopted by the Assembly for the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose. Lancaster, the first new county to 
be admitted (1729), was allowed four votes only in the As- 
sembly (Dallas : " Laws of the Commonwealth," Vol. I. p. 
242), and succeeding candidates for admission received even 
less consideration. For twenty years, indeed, no new county 
was erected, and when, in 1749 and 1750, York and Cum- 
berland were admitted, they were allowed but two members 
each. (Dallas, Vol. L pp. 324, 329.) Even this number ap- 
peared too large in the eyes of the Assembly, and in 1752 
Berks and Northampton were each given but a single Assem- 
blyman upon their erection. (Dallas, Vol. I. pp. 347, 352.) 
Prom this time until 1771 no new counties were erected, 
although petitions complaining of the grievance caused by 
this policy were repeatedly received.^ This grievance was 

' A few representative petitions are here given : 
" March 29, 1763. Votes v., 255. Berks County petitioned for an in- 
crease in representation " in accord with justice, the spirit of the charter, 
and the law that first erected that part of the province into a county.'' 
Reference is made, as in other petitions, to increase in population, trade, 
etc., since its erection. 

February 10, 1764. Votes v., 813. Petition of Lancaster, York, Cum- 
berland, Berks, and Northampton. 

" We apprehend that as freemen and English subjects, we have an 
indisputable Title to the Same Priveleges and Immunities with his 
Majesty's other subjects who reside in the Interior Counties of Phila- 
delphia, Chester and Bucks, and therefore ought not to be excluded from 
an equal share with them in the very important Privelege of Legislation ; 
— nevertheless, contrary to the Proprietor's Charter and the acknowledged 
Principles of Justice and Equity, our five Counties are restrained from 
electing more than ten Representatives," etc. 
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twofold. Not only were the increasing populations of the 
western counties deprived of the representation to which 
they were, or thought they were, entitled, but the size of 
the counties made it a difficult matter for many residents to 
go to the county towns to transact certain necessary busi- 
ness. To this difficulty the poor quality as well as the small 
number of the roads contributed. It was, however, only a 
secondary cause of the dissatisfaction ; for when, in 1770, the 
Assembly voted that if the people of Cumberland County 
wished to be separated into two districts for adminstra- 
tive purposes — no additional Assemblyman being given — it 
would be done, the proposition was not enthusiastically re- 
ceived. (February 9, 1770 ; votes vi., 220.) The dissatisfac- 
tion was increased by the feeling that the founders of the 
colony had never intended such a system of inequality, and 
references to the original charter are numerous in the va- 
rious petitions. The early constitutions created no such in- 
equalities. Either population or counties constituted the 
only basis of representation there recognized, and there 
was no reason for thinking that any change had been in- 
tended. The Proprietors also had been and were in favor 
of more equitable action (see the letters to Morris and 
Peters in 1756-57; the letters to Chew, March 22,1756, 
December 12, 1757 ; and others later), and, above all, equity 
demanded an increase of western members, whether tax- 
ation or population be considered the true basis of represen- 
tation. Thus, in 1760, if Philadelphia County with her 
eight members was taken as the standard, the western coun- 
ties, judged by the number of taxables throughout the State, 

March 28, 1764. Votes v., 332. Petition from Cumberland for more 
votes or a division of the County. 

"What lies at the Bottom of all their Grievances [i.e., the people of 
the West] and must be complained of as the Source of all their Suffer- 
ings is their not being fairly represented in the Assembly." 

May 16, 1764. Votes v., 840. Berks County petitioned for more mem- 
bers " in accordance with the principles of justice." 

January 20, 1768. Votes vi., 21. Berks and Northampton ask for 
two members each. Leave was given to introduce a bill to this effect, 
but on January 27, after debate, it was rejected. Votes vi., 29. 
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had twelve and the city of Philadelphia two less votes than 
their true quota ; while, if taxes were the proper determi- 
nants, and Philadelphia County again assumed to be fairly 
represented, Bucks and Chester had six votes too many 
and the west, with the city of Philadelphia, twelve votes 
too few.^ In later years the taxes collected from Philadel- 
phia City and County are often reckoned together, so that 
no true estimate can be made ; yet in one such year — and it 
is not an uncommon showing — the county of Bucks is seen to 
have had twice the number of representatives to which her 
taxation entitled her, while every county throughout the west 
had less.'' 

1 EBPRE8ElTTATI0]Sr, 1760. (VOTBS T., 120.) 



Counties. 


Taxables. 


Members by 
Taxables. 


Taxes. 


Members 
by Taxes. 


Actual 
Members. 


Philadelphia County . 


5678 


8 


£6540 


8 


8 


Philadelphia City . 


2634 


4 + 


5926 


7J 


2 


Chester . 




4761 


6i 


5237 


6 


8 


Bucks . 




3148 


4J 


8305 


4 


8 


Lancaster 




5635 


8 


6198 


n 


4 


York . 




3302 


5 


2641 


3 + 


2 


Berks . 




8016 


4J 


2412 


3 


1 


Oumherland . 




1501 


2 + 


1200 


1* 


2 


ISTorthampton 




1989 


3 


1392 


^ 


1 



2 Eeprbskntation, 1768-69. 



Counties. 


Taxes. 


Actual 
Members. 


Members 
by Taxes. 


Philadelphia (City and County) 


£11,468 


10 


20 


Excise 


2,407 






Bucks 




2,530 


8 


4 


Excise . 




346 






Chester 




4,316 


8 


8 


Excise . . , 




562 






Lancaster . 




3,679 


4 


7 


Excise . 




503 






York 




1,349 


2 


2 + 


Excise . 




180 






Berks 




1,250 


1 


2 


Excise . 




343 






Cumberland 




1,895 


2 


3 + 


Excise . 




23 






Northampton . 




1,108 


1 


2 


Excise . 




200 







Taking Chester as our unit, since Philadelphia County here includes 
the city, and omitting the excise tax, Bucks in the east receives double 
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Although the grievance against which the newer counties 
protested was a marked one in 1760, it became worse each 
year, for those counties were increasing more rapidly in 
numbers, in wealth, and in tax-paying ability than was the 
east. Indeed, when the question of representation did not 
furnish the issue around which the disputes were conducted, 
the members of Assembly and their eastern constituents had 
no hesitancy in calling that increase into prominence. 

Thus, in 1760 an assessment had been made to deter- 
mine the relative amount of taxation due from the several 
counties of the province for the succeeding fifteen years. 
Throughout the east, and more particularly in Philadelphia 
County and City, the quotas had been faithfully assessed 
and paid; but in the west, especially in the counties of 
Northampton, Berks, Lancaster, and York, the assessors 
had rated the lands and personal property of the inhab- 
itants far too low. On January 25, 1773, these grievances 
were summed up in the " Remonstrance and Petition from 
the Commissioners, Assessors and Freemen of the City 
and County of Philadelphia, [votes vi., 431] setting forth 
that for sinking certain sums of money granted during 
the late War to the King's use, a Tax has been laid on 
all estates, real and personal within the province; and 
for the more equitable assessment of the same, an Essay 
was made Anno 1760, by Order of the Assembly, for ascer- 
taining the Annual Quotas that might be raised by the City 
and each of the Counties agreeable to the Quantity of Land 
and Number of Taxables then returned in each of them 
respectively." 

" That the City and County of Philadelphia . . . have 
from Time to Time assessed and paid into the Public 
Treasury sums so consonant to Law and the Estimate at 
first made that their Quota will be nearly paid in the time 

its true share, and Lancaster is again the greatest loser. The east, on 
the whole, cannot be fairly estimated in that the city and county of 
Philadelphia are classed together, but there seems no reason to doubt 
that if that tax could be divided fairly evenly, as in 1760, there would 
be no great difiference between the two tables. 
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originally proposed, viz. by the tax of the year 1772, not- 
withstanding that the said estimate was at first thought to 
bear too hardly on the City and County." 

" That although the other Counties generally be more or 
less deficient in their quotas, yet some of them have fallen 
so remarkably short . . . that at their present Rate of as- 
sessing themselves Berks and Lancaster would require at 
least eight years more to raise their full proportion and 
York fifteen years, notwithstanding these counties since the 
year 1760, and York particularly, have increased greatly in 
their number of inhabitants, the Quantity of Cultivated 
land and their Ability to raise Taxes, while the state of the 
three interior counties p.e., Philadelphia, Chester, and 
Bucks] remains nearly the same." 

Thus, when it came to a matter of taxation the east did 
not hesitate to admit that since 1760 the relative growth 
both of wealth and of population had been greater in the 
west than among themselves, but they did not, therefore, 
consider that a more equitable system of representation 
should be established. An indication of the feeling be- 
tween the two sections is found in the accusation made in 
connection with the above statement that " an unequal pro- 
portion of the Taxes appears to be charged in those Coun- 
ties on all land belonging to residents in this City and 
County." 

Charges like these made by the eastern counties de- 
manded and received attention at the hands of the Assem- 
bly. Committees were appointed to look into the matter, 
and they found that the charges made had a foundation of 
fact, although they were somewhat exaggerated; and by 
votes in which the lines were drawn on a sectional basis it 
was decided that no lands in the province should be rated at 
less than five pounds a hundred acres, and that all improved 
lands should be rated at three-fifths their annual value. 
The measure finally passed on January 4, 1774, by a vote of 
nineteen (easterners) against eight (of whom seven were 
from the west.) (Votes vi., 497.) 

This action removed the last grievance which the Dela- 
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ware counties had against the west and the only justifica- 
tion which there was for disproportionate representation, 
but there was no evidence that the Assembly proposed to 
increase the quota of the Susquehanna Valley until a fair 
apportionment was reached. Indeed, one step was taken 
towards rendering representation more difiicult by the pro- 
vision that hereafter (January 27, 1770) all representatives 
" shall be chosen from among the inhabitants of the City or 
County from which they are elected," thus preventing the 
western counties choosing a member from the east who, 
with less inconvenience, could be present at all times in the 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile the dissatisfaction throughout the west was 
being reinforced by the merchants of the east because of 
their loss of trade, and the Assembly felt compelled to yield 
a little in the face of the numerous petitions which it was 
receiving. February 1, 1770, Berks and Northampton were 
each allowed an additional member in the Legislature, and 
in each of the successive years — 1771, 1772, and 1773 — a 
new county was admitted (Bedford, Dallas, Vol. I. p. 668 ; 
Northumberland, Vol. I. p. 607 ; Westmoreland, Vol. I. p. 
663) with a single vote.^ This was the last increase in mem- 

' Petitions, — Northampton for an additional member, January 7, 1772, 
defeated by " a great majority." Votes vi., 375. 

Philadelphia City for more representatives, "since she pays one- 
quarter of the taxes," February 26, 1772. 

Berks and Lancaster for a new county, February 10, 1773. 

Northampton for a new county, September 21, 1778. 

Lancaster and Berks for a new county, January 11, 1774. 

The northwest portion of Bucks wished to be separated from the rest, 
September 19, 1774. 

Northampton for an additional member, December 8, 1774. 

Lancaster and Berks for a new county, February 23, 1775. 

No attempt to give an exhaustive list has been attempted, but the in- 
tent is merely to show how the same petition would be presented year 
after year. 

In 1776 the petitions were too numerous to be separately recognized, 
and the records are in this fashion : 

February 28. "Petitions for additional members were presented from 
York, Berks, Bedford, Cumberland and Northumberland Counties." 
(Votes vi., 676.) 

Vol. xxiii. — 3 
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bership whicli the Assembly granted until 1776. During 
the spring of that year the agitation had increased very 
rapidly, and the House was willing to do anything to pre- 
serve its own existence and nominal authority. It therefore 
provided, March 15 (votes vi., 693), for the election of seven- 
teen additional representatives from Philadelphia City and 
the western counties.' 

Had this concession, which in 1776 was so evidently ex- 
torted by fear, been willingly granted several years earlier, 
it is possible — one can almost say probable — that in Penn- 
sylvania, as in Massachusetts, the revolution might have 
been accomplished without the necessity of changing in any 
essential the established government of the colony. The 
city, however, yet felt that fair treatment was withheld be- 
cause the former unequal suiFrage requirements were still 
maintained. Even under the new apportionment the east 
had a majority of two, and with Lancaster and the city 
counted as neutral, each having six votes, the ratio would be 
unchanged. It had, however, become too late for the 
Assembly to regain the power which it had several times 
allowed to drop from its hands. Amidst a general feeling 
of distrust which it did little to dispel, the Legislature, 
in which for three-quarters of a century representation had 
been manipulated by the three eastern counties of the colony 
for their own benefit, was displaced by a new governing 
body in which the former minority ruled. 

March 5. " A number of petitions from the Counties of York, Cum- 
berland, Berks and Bedford for more members to represent the said 
counties respectively in Assembly was presented to the House and read." 
(Votes vi., 684.) 

^ Before 1771 the votes of the respective sections had been 26 to 10 in 
favor of the east, and in 1775 the total of the west had increased to 15. 
In this reckoning Philadelphia City is counted with the east and Lan- 
caster with the west, although the votes show that on many of the sec- 
tional questions the members from these two districts were divided about 
evenly. On March 15, 1776, the Assembly resolved, by a vote of 23 
to 8, that Philadelphia City should have 4 additional representatives ; 
Lancaster, 2 ; York, 2 ; Cumberland, 2 ; Berks, 2 ; Northampton, 2 ; 
Bedford, 1 ; Northumberland, 1 ; Westmoreland, 1. 



